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inspired, that is to say, and supervised, not actually written by him, since it is very unlikely that he knew any other language than Syro-Chaldaic.
The next three chapters relate the story of Nero's fire and the persecution of the Christians to which it directly led. Renan can hardly have lived out his life in the Paris of our day without suffering many things from the bad artists who rave about bad art for bad art's sake. If he did, he has taken an amusing revenge, for his character of Nero is the reductio ad alsurdum of the works and ways of all that tribe of people. The monster, who for only too good reasons became "The Beast" of the Apocalypse, has never been so well sketched.
Renan believes that St. Peter and St. Paul both perished in the frightful autumn of 64, but nothing absolutely certain can be made out. There is reason, too, to believe that St. John may have been involved in these horrors, but that he escaped with his life and returned to Asia.
The Neronian persecution paralysed, for a time, the infant Roman Church. Many of its adherents, living chiefly in the most wretched quarters of the city, such as the Trastevere or the neighbourhood of the Porta Latina, slipped